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| Ghe Sonth African Outlook 


Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science of 
human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds 
to live together and work together at peace. 

President Franklin Roosevelt, 
(written the day before his death). 
* * * * 


Our Magazine. 

_ The Editors wish that for all our readers the new year 
may be one in which the clouds will lift and the sun shine 
again on national and international affairs. Too long 
have the brighter post-war days been postponed, so that a 
war-weary world has tended to be wearier. Even as we 
write the clouds are low and dense, but there are breaks 
suggestive of better things. 

* * * * 


We are glad to be able to bring the Outlook back to its 
pre-war format, with the familiar blue cover. We rejoice 
that throughout the years of war support to the Outlook 
remained wonderfully constant, but now that post-war 
days have come we ask for increased support. It is true 
that there are now various periodicals dealing with racial 
affairs in South Africa, but the Outlook with its emphasis 
on the missionary as well as the racial aspects merits public 
favour. It may not be known to all our readers that for 
over seventy years this magazine (first as The Christian 
Express) has appeared month by month. In our day when 
interest in South Africa’s race problems is quickening, we 
trust many of our readers will put the Outlook into the 


hands of others. 


The Blessed Word ‘‘ Apartheid.’’ 

Whether or not the appalling tragedy of fighting the 
next general election on the colour issue is to become a 
reality, it is a welcome fact that a leader of the Nationalist 
Party has endeavoured to explain in some detail what is 
meant by the term “‘apartheid.”” According to SAPA, Mr. 
J.G. Strydom, M.P., speaking at Bethal, said the policy of 
his party was that the White man should always be the 
master in every sphere of public life in South Africa. ‘The 
policy of Mr. Hofmeyr and the United Party must, on the 
other hand, lead to equality and the elimination of white 
civilisation. According to the United Party handbook, he 
said, everyone must eventually enjoy the franchise on an 
equal basis. The only consideration was to be the stand- 
ard of civilisation or education—not race or colour. ‘“‘ We 
must not dominate ; we must lead. I do not doubt that 
the European will always maintain leadership on merit,” 
Mr. Hofmeyr was reported to have said at Fochville. 
Commenting on this, Mr. Strydom said: ‘‘ He wants to 
raise all the Non-Europeans to the standard of the Euro- 
pean and then he expects them, with their overwhelming 
numerical superiority, to accept our leadership—the 
leadership of a handful in a country of millions and millions 
of Non-Europeans.”’ In Pretoria, East London and 
Potchefstroom the Europeans were only just in a majority. 
In all other towns and cities the Europeans were over- 
whelmingly outnumbered. There was only one solution 
—the Herenigde Party’s policy of ‘‘ apartheid.”” Imprac- 
ticable things were being advocated in regard to ‘‘ apart- 
heid”’ by well-meaning people, but ‘‘ apartheid’’ was a 
perfectly feasible policy.. There were those who said that 
all the Natives should be segregated into Central Africa. 
This was impracticable for various reasons ; not the least 
of which was that Central Africa did not belong to the 
Union. Another suggestion was that all Natives should 
immediately be removed from the European areas and 
segregated into one area, set aside for them. ‘This, too, 
was impracticable. Moreover, it would be unwise to 
segregate all the Natives into one area, as this would tend 
to weld them into one powerful race. ‘“‘ Apartheid ”’ 
implied the prevention of the flocking to the towns and 
cities of Natives with their families, and the gradual re- 
moval of surplus Native population to the reserves or to the 
rural areas for farm labour, wherever they came from. 
Once this had been achieved the Natives should be encour- 
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aged to live in their own areas, rather than in the towns and 
cities. The Natives required for industry or other em- 
ployment could then be recruited as temporary workers, 
while their families remained in their own areas, as had 
been the practice on the mines for many years. The 
policy which he visualised was a gradual process. Natives 
on European farms were not a problem, and therefore he 
had never advocated their removal from the farms. In 
their own areas the Natives should be given every oppor- 
tunity to develop according to their ability. There a 
Native could become a doctor, a lawyer, a clerk, an artisan 
or anything he chose ; but not in the European areas. The 
Natives could establish local industries in these areas, and 
their development could be encouraged by the Europeans, 
provided it was in accordance with their ability, and not at 
the expense of the European taxpayers, who to-day were 
paying millions of pounds for the artificial education and 
development of the Native. The Natives should pay for 
their own development, as the Europeans had done, and 
were still doing to-day. 


* * * * 


From all this it would appear that Mr. Strydom believes 
that it is possible for all time for a minority so to dominate 
a majority as to deny them any effective participation in the 
government of the State that controls their lives. It also 
means that Mr. Strydom believes that in these days of 
increasing industrialisation, with all its call for thousands 
of skilled hands, the main body of the workers of South 
Africa must be a casual class with their roots—and homes 
and wives and children—elsewhere. Mr. Strydom also 
speaks of Africans paying for their own development—as 
if by their labour on the mines and railways and through 
domestic service they had not done so for years. No one 
can with intelligence read such airy fantasies without 
realising that the speaker has not only described “‘ apart- 
heid’’: he has reached that state. This is no mere isola- 
tionism : it is total separation— from reality. 


* * * * 


U.N.O. and South West Africa. 

The General Assembly of the United Nations has again 
expressed its desire that South Africa should submit a 
trusteeship agreement for South West Africa. Last year 
it was an ‘invitation,’ which was politely but definitely 
declined : this year it is a ‘ hope,’ which can hardly have 
been a very sanguine one, since Mr. Lawrence had already 
stated clearly and courteously that South Africa had no 
intention of altering its decision. It is difficult to believe 
that the case was judged on its merits alone ; it was some- 
what too obviously linked with the Indian vendetta against 
the Union on other grounds. But it is well to realise that 
the Union’s critics have succeeded to a certain degree in 
their desire to make South Africa appear in the eyes of the 
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world to be obstinately in the wrong. South Africa does 


not think she is and her conscience is clear on the matter, 
but nevertheless there is an element of invidiousness about 
her position. The best comment which we have seen on 
the subject was made by Mr. Hofmeyr recently. “ Al- 
though South Africa has fared much better this year than 
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last, the world’s majority opinion, as reflected in the Gere-_ 


ral Assembly vote, still disapproves of our policy. The 


¥y 


fact that the Union’s delegation emerged comparatively — 


unscathed from this year’s debate, showed that the other 
countries had a deeper appreciation of South Africa’s 
difficulties. This is most encouraging, but one feels that 
much of the support given to the Union is qualified sup- 
port. Those nations who have ranged themselves on 
South Africa’s side have done so believing that the Union 


is sincerely interested in finding right and just solutions to 


the problems with which she is faced. It 1s now up to 
South Africans to justify that trust.” 


* * * * 
Farm Labour from Southern Europe. 


The plan to encourage the immigration of farm labour 
from Italy and Austria has found very little support. 


Severe criticism has been forthcoming from all parts of the” 


country, from supporters of the Government at least as 
much as from its opponents. The Natal congress of the 
U.P., for instance, passed a unanimous resolution condemn- 
ing it, in spite of the endeavours of a cabinet minister from 
the chair to emphasise the safeguards which would be 
adopted to prevent the arrival of undesirables. The 
congress was at one in fearing that the scheme would add 
another racial problem to South Africa’s long tally of 
troubles, and speakers urged that any benefits that were 
going in agriculture should be made availableto the Native. 
One delegate recalled that a similar experiment in bringing 
Italians to the cane fields in Queensland had proved a 
complete failure. It is significant that the initiative in this 
matter at the Natal congress was taken by the women of 
the party, who said roundly, “If the men do not stand 
firm on this question, we women will.”’ The Govern- 
ment’s defence of the proposal on the ground that some 
farmers have asked for it is unimpressive, for it is quite 
obvious that few want it while many are outspokenly 
against it. Some of the Western Province wine-farmers 
appear to favour it, being in difficulties over the quality 
and quantity of their labour. But whose fault is that ? 
Others of these farmers have little difficulty on this score 
and surely it would be more sensible to study why this is, 
before resorting to an expedient of doubtful wisdom. We 
are very grateful for the recent announcement that the 
scheme as such is to be dropped. It is unfortunate that 
it was ever entertained. 
* * % * 
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_ Democracy without Religion. 


* absence. 


In a recent issue of the Church of Scotland magazine, 
Other Lands, the Rev. N. M. Bowman of Nigeria raises a 
big question. He says that the old and the new exist side 
by side in Nigeria. It is part of the problem of the country 


that they do occur together. There has been no long, 


slow gradual development emerging in a new civilization. 
The new ways. are not evolved from the old ways; they 
are importations. They are not developments, they are 
events ; and that makes bad history, unhealthily artificial, 
because the essential intermediate stage of growth and 
adaptation is missing. The idea of ‘‘ democracy ’’ and its 
eldest daughter the desire for self-government have, for 
example, settled in Nigeria. But there has been no time 
for the development of a ‘‘ democratic morality.’* That 
there is such a thing is best appreciated, perhaps, in its 
We who have grown old in democracy forget 
how deeply it depends on a morality that is basically Chris- 
tian. It is not a form of Government so much as an afti- 
tude to life in general and to human beings in particular. 
The form of democracy without the spirit can be a danger- 
ous deception. 
* * * * 

A nation does not learn overnight, says Mr. Bowman, 
to think of power as the servant and not the master of 
justice. People cannot acquire in a single generation, 
that habit of responsibility, that sense of stewardship, that 
integrity, without which corruption and greed will speedily 
threaten all attempts to run their own affairs. Here is a 
vital issue, he says, which, as Christians, we cannot ignore. 
Western civilization has brought to Nigeria a political con- 
sciousness before there has been developed an adequate 
social conscience. There is a tendency to adopt new ways 
for which there has been no preparation in historical and 
moral development. Pensions, wages, trade unions, wel- 
fare schemes—devices concerned with the standards of 
living with which Europeans have long been familiar and 


which, at their best, Europeans have adopted from motives 


of compassion for the needy and a desire for justice to the 

weak—may appear attractive for very different reasons to 

the man who does not know that he should love his neigh- 

bour as himself. It is a question of motives. And when 

we come to motives, we have come to morals. Without 

morality of the right kind democracy can be a grave danger. 
* * * * 

Mr. Bowman contends that it is therefore no unimpres- 
sive or irrelevant contribution which Christian Missions 
have to make to Nigeria to-day. The inculcation of a 
Christian morality will, so far as it takes root, make safe 
those new ideas and powers which otherwise may prove 
destructive economically and degrading spiritually. “* But 
that only points to the deeper need which calls for a Chris- 
en Church. For no morality, whether it be a crude 
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custom or ‘elevated ideal, can exist without its basic be- 
liefs. Belief prescribes behaviour. It is faith in the 
power of the juju that makes African (Nigerian) women 
paint their faces; and that, in some cases, protects the 
sanctity of property. It is faith in the purpose of God 
that inspires Christians to serve mankind. To distin- 
guish good from bad is itself a confession of faith : faith in 
some system of values behind the scheme of things. If 
the educated African no longer accepts the ‘ spiritual’ 
authority of the juju or the ‘ moral’ authority of the age- 
old customs, what authority is he to accept as his guide to 
living? The secular policy of self-interest ? Or the in- 
spiration of a personal God who marked down the worth of 
earthly judgments with a Cross? It is a question we 
might ask of our own generation at home. It is a question 
of even greater urgency here, where there is not the mo- 
mentum of a Christian tradition, however inarticulate and 
unsupported by personal conviction, to keep the social 
order going without serious collapse of trust.” 

It seems to us that Mr. Bowman has raised a serious 
issue, deserving of thought within the bounds of Africa as 
a whole, and beyond. 

* * x * 
Policemen as Emissaries of Peace. 

Early last month there was held a passing-out parade of 
145 recruits of the South African Police Non-European 
Training Depot at Umtata. At it Colonel Jordaan pre- 
sented a baton to Constable J. Vilakazi as the one reckoned 
to be the smartest of all the recruits. Addressing the men, — 
Col. Jordaan made some remarks which we wish might be 
followed by all the policemen of the country. He declared 
that he wanted each of the recruits to regard themselves 
as emissaries of peace—a man upon whom the public 
could rely at all times. ‘That could only be achieved if 
their conduct was correct and above reproach. The men 
were also addressed by Dean Stewart who pressed home a 
similar lesson. The Dean said that as representatives of a 
very outstanding organisation they had in their hands the 
reputation and honour of the South African Police, and he 
warned them to treasure it very carefully. But they were 
representatives of something even greater than the 5.A. 
Police. They represented to the people among whom 
they would work, the law and justice of this great country— 
perhaps the most precious possession a man could carry 
and guard, for it was the right which they all had grown in 
them, the right that everyone should get justice and law 
when they needed them. If any of the men by their 
actions denied to any citizen the protection of the law when 
he needed it, then they were stealing from them the most 
precious heritage that men were entitled to. Their duty 
would lie in bringing that law and that justice to people, 
not as a lifeless thing, but as a gift which they wanted to 
give them, for it was a great work to which they were going. 
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Literature for Africa 
By R. H. Ww. Shepherd, D.Litt. 


LL who have a care for strategy in the mission field 
and for indigenous self-help and development in the 
African Church are aware that a time of crisis has come in 
the realm of literature production. We use the term 
“crisis? remembering that someone has told how in 
Chinese characters the word was represented as ‘‘ danger ”’ 
plus “ opportunity.’ It may be contended that never 
before has there been such need for careful planning, long- 
term planning, and planning that will put in the forefront 
the employment of indigenous talent and resources in the 
field of literature. 

In many regions primitive Africa is passing away, and 
now we have Africa emergent—sometimes Christian, some- 
times non-Christian, but still emergent. Africa is on the 
march. She is being quickly drawn into the stream of the 
world’s life. Africa is going to schocl. Vast plans are 
afoot, as all who know Dr. Laubach’s work and its effects 
are aware, for conquering illiteracy. It is indeed a me- 
morable hour in the history of Africa and the missionary 
enterprise within it. 


It is not too much to say that in the past Christian 
missions have divided their work into three compartments: 
the organization of the church, including evangelism ; 
education, and medical work. These three departments 
have commanded among missionary supporters great 
sums for their successful functioning, and almost all avail- 
able: personnel. The Cinderella of missionary depart- 
ments has hitherto been that of literature. She has been 
thought of as a servant of all the departments and not as 
having any status in her own right. That such an attitude 
is out-of-date the majority of those acquainted with the 
modern position will acknowledge. The time has come for 
throwing into the work of literature as much in money and 
personnel as is cast into the work of medical missions or 
school and college education. 


Towards the end in view a major reform needed is to 
make Africa itself the chief scene of operations in literature 
production and distribution. Too long have London, 
New York or other world-capitals been thought the most 
suitable bases for operations in this field. And as a result 
some humbling blunders have been made. Everyone 
working on African literature knows of editions of books 
that have had to be destroyed because the proof-reading 


was done thousands of miles away from the territory of | 


the spoken language : the blunders made by proof-readers 
unversed in the language were too numerous and comical 
for the books to be allowed to go into the hands of those for 


whom they were intended. And we all know likewise — 


how frequently books intended for Africans but printed in 


Europe are not only faulty in content, because of the 
producers’ lack of knowledge of the African mind, but 
actually offend African susceptibilities, through picture or 
story. During the years of war, too, there was frequently _ 
a famine of books, because the copyrights and accessories” 
were held in London, and, as paper was not available 
there or editions were “‘ blitzed,” Africans had to do with- 
OUL. =: 
How European and not African-centred so much plan- 
ning has been, and how strange have been the consequences 
may be gauged from the fact that the Colonial Office 
published some time ago its well-known booklet, Educa- 
tion in Africa, with a surprising appendix. This consisted. 
of a bibliography of books suitable for the liquidation of 
illiteracy in Africa, and not one of the 300 and more titles — 
was a book from an African mission press, though such | 
presses have been the pioneers and the shock troops in | 
this campaign since it began. 

It may be contended that Africa does not possess the 
facilities for production. We do not admit this, for there” 
are outstanding examples of mission presses that refute it, 
although admittedly such centres ought to be multiplied. 
But supposing it were true, it would but constitute an 
argument for a change of strategy. If Africa does not 
have the facilities, it is time she had them. Why should we 
build hospitals for medical work and schools and colleges 
for educational work in the very heart of Africa, and not 
printing and publishing concerns? Hospitals and schools 
we set down among the people and call upon African men 
and women to help us in the great tasks of healing their 
sick and educating their youth. Why is not a similar 
method followed in the field of literature? We contend 
that this must be the line of modern development. The 
money gifted and the men employed, in Britain, on behalf 
of African vernacular production ought to be transferred 
to the actual fields where such literature is to circulate. 
There under proper conditions they would work more 
effectively and in close co-operation with African personnel. 

It is one of the heartening features of modern days that 
in various regions of Africa there are missionaries, Africans 
and government servants, especially district commis- 
sioners and educationalists, who are devoting themselves 
to the important task of producing literature. Not a few 
of these, particularly Africans and missionaries, could do 
much more if adequate opportunity was afforded them. 
They see that Africa is facing a new day. The forces of 
western civilization have broken in upon her. New ways 
of living must be learned. And as a foundation of the new 
order of things must come literacy. It has been the 
experience of African missionaries from the beginning 
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“that teaching has no permanent effect until people learn to 
read, and books can be put into their hands. 

A gladsome fact of missionary service has been that so 
many people won for the Kingdom have been ‘and have 
remained people of one Book. The Bible has been the 
rule of faith and life to countless multitudes. Books, too, 
like hymn-books and catechisms and the Pilgrim’s Progress 
have been but supplementary to the Book of Books. 

_ At the same time, the fact has to be faced that there are 
forces determined that this state of affairs shall not con- 
tinue. Literature from anti-Christian quarters is being 
thrust into African hands. And the bewildering effect of 
this literature is increased because the naivete of many 
Africans leads them to believe that what is printed must be 
true. Literature must be produced as an antidote, direct 
and indirect, to this poisonous stuff of the secularists. 


There is need for additional literature also in regard to 
matters of health and hygiene. Infant mortality. still 
remains alarmingly high in African villages, and much un- 
necessary suffering could be avoided if Africans were told 
of more hygienic ways. And why should not Africans 
learn of heroes of their own race, especially of the great 
Christian heroes like Aggrey, Bishop Crowther, Tiyo 
Soga and others? Why should not the best of their 
history and folk-lore be preserved in their own tongues ? 
Why should they be left without guidance on the new cir- 
cumstances of their lot in modern days? Why should 
the mines, the European cities to which they trek for work, 

“government circulars and taxation notices alone tell them 
of the new powers that so largely control their doings ? 


Children, too, require books suited to their needs and 
tastes. Girls require stories that will come near to their 
“ business and bosoms,”’ and at the same time illustrate the 
Christian way of life. The fact is that after the Scriptures 
have been translated, service-books, hymn-books, cate- 
chisms and such like provided, the further step should be 
taken of seeking to put into the hands of Africans of all 
stages and standards of education good Christian literature. 


This is all the more important if great masses are to be 
made literate in the next few years. Many of these will be 
adults to whom reading will open a new kingdom. They 
will be at the stage of children who are learning what books 
contain, but books suitable for children in the elementary 
standards of schools will not satisfy their minds. They 
will require books simple in form but adult in content. 
There is room for much strategic planning here. The 
writer was ir.terested to discover nearly fifteen years ago 
that the American Library Association had set aside some 
of its officers to engage in several years of investigation 
with a view to discovering the best type of literature for 
immigrants who, since entering the United States, had 

learned to read. A similar width of view and intensive 
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research will be needed to produce the literature best 
suited to African adult minds. 


We would not leave the impression that little has been 
done in the field of African literature. Fortunately, it 
may be claimed that the first battalions of what should be 
developed into a great army are already in action. In 
more than one part of Africa may be found an active 
mission or commercial press concentrating on work for 
Africans. The machines of these presses are mostly 
tended by African workmen who have proved that they 
can adapt themselves to modern industrial conditions. It: 
is important that when, as sometimes happens in Africa, 
barriers are raised against Africans becoming fully trained 
artisans, every advantage should be taken of such openings 
as do occur, and pressure brought to bear to ensure that 
books intended for Africans should be printed and bound 


by African workmen. 


Behind the printers and bookbinders is a growing corps 
of African journalists and authors. Some of the former 
are well known and influential as the editors of periodicals. 
Among the latter on more than one occasion recently con- 
terences of authors have been held, at which have been 
gathered men who have written religious books, histcries, 
essays, biographies, autobiographies, volumes of folk-lore, 
translations of the classics of other languages, novels, plays, — 
poems, and ethnological works. The fact is that to-day 
publishers of books for African people are flooded with 
manuscripts from African pens. Many of these works 
show real merit, and are significant also as the first-fruits 
of a great harvest vet to be reaped. Also behind all such 
forces stand the missionary societies and such bodies as 
the United Society for Christian Literature, the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, and the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa. 


Yet, despite all that has been accomplished, far more 
requires to be done, and done quickly. Larger plans and 
more widespread effort can alone meet the situation of the 
present time and of the days to come. The co-operation 
of all interested is required. Guidance from any quarter 
should be welcomed. Encouragement should be given 
and received. The greatness of the work waiting to be 
overtaken may well daunt even the stout-hearted, but co- 
operation and mutual helpfulness are inspirers of hope. 


Above all, churches and missionary societies must take 
more seriously this aspect of their work. Prayer should be 
constant that the wide open doors may be speedily and 
effectively entered. ‘There should be allocated to literature 
larger numbers of missionary “staff of the finest quality. 
More financial resources should be called for and heartily 
given. In every effort it should be made clear that this is 
no sphere for sectional interests, but for long-range plan- 
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ning on co-operative lines. Some of the specific tasks 
waiting combined effort are these : 


(1) The making of a survey of the existing Christian 
literature with a view to its evaluation for present-day 
needs ; this to involve the preparation of a bibliography 
for each language in an area ; 


(2) The establishment of means whereby the existing 
worth-while literature might be made more widely 
known, with the hope that outstanding publications 
would in translations be carried over to other language 
areas ; 


(3) The discovery of unfilled gaps or needs and the 
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preparation of a programme as to the order in which the — 


needs of the various sections of the population should be 
met 5 


(4) The appointment of persons best qualified by — 
experience and literary ability to supply particular — 


needs, and especially the enlistment of African talent ; 


(5) The preparation of plans and the trial of methods q 


for stimulating love of reading among African peoples ; 


(6) The establishment of presses and publishing 


houses on African soil so that the literature movement 
may be truly indigenous. 


(World Dominion). 


Oslo—The Cost of Christian Unity 


HE Dutch army has advanced into the interior of Java. 
This was the news we read in the paper on the morn- 
ing that the World Conference of Christian Youth began 
at Oslo. The Filadelfia Hall was crowded with the 1,300 
persons, mostly under twenty-five years of age. They 
met behind signs which told of the country which had sent 
them. ‘There were seventy-four of these countries. Be- 
cause they were arranged in the order of the alphabet, the 
delegates from Indonesia were seated but a short distance 
from those from the Netherlands. At two ends of the 
world, people of the two nations were bitter and angry. 
Are Christians so far removed from what the rest of the 
world is thinking that they can ignore these things? If so 
what does this motto ‘‘ Jesus is Lord’”’ mean, which was 
inscribed there on the banner above the platform ? 

The speaker on that opening day was himself a Dutch- 
man, the General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches. It was he who had given the closing address 
at the last Conference of Christian Youth held in Amster- 
dam just before war broke out. He spoke of the joy that 
we felt at meeting again ; of the sad years in between ; and 
of the many tragic differences that were about us in the 
world now. Amongst these he did not disguise the weak- 
ness of the Christian Church, often involved on one side or 
other of these national and racial divisions, so little willing 
to commit herself atall costs to following the way of Christ. 
Here the speaker put his written paper on one side, and 
spoke these words to his audience: ‘‘ You will forgive me 
if at this point I refer especially to the conflict in which my 
own country is involved, and if I-say to our Indonesian 
friends how deeply I feel the burden of guilt resting on my 
country for developments*leading to the terrible events 
taking place at the very time when we meet together.”’ 
Then he resumed his prepared speech. 

The next day the Dutch and Indonesian delegates began 


a series of meetings apart from the rest of the Conference, 
and at the end they issued this joint statement : 

“The Indonesian and Dutch delegations have discuss- 
ed and prayed together and are grateful that this is possible 
within the framework of this Conference with its title 
‘« Jesus Christ is Lord ”’ precisely at the moment when the 
two peoples are at war with each other. The Dutch dele- 
gation confesses with distress the shortcomings of the 
Christians of the Netherlands. It considers the lack of 
true spiritual concern, of passionate prayer, and of true 
Christian unity, as contributory causes of the disaster 
which has come to Indonesia. The Indonesian delega- 
tion takes its stand on the conviction that the use of armed 
force must be halted immediately and the way of negotia- 
tion must be resumed. The Dutch delegation, convinced 
of the right of the Indonesian people to liberty and inde- 


f 


pendence, is acutely conscious of the tremendous danger ~ 


which the use of arms implies for a good relationship be- 
tween the two peoples. It is convinced that every oppor- 
tunity of halting the use of arms immediately must be 
seized in order to return to the way of negotiation. The 
members of both delegations desire to continue to meet 
each other as brothers and sisters in Jesus Christ, in order 
to help clearing the road towards co-operation between 
the two peoples on a basis of liberty and equal rights.” 
‘Jesus Christ is Lord.’’ This, the earliest confession 
of the Christian Church, was the subject of all the Bible 
Study, it was the constant theme behind the prayers, it was 


discussed in its bearings upon the problems of this genera- 


_tion, a generation of such bewildering changes. Some at 


least of those present at Oslo saw a new call to take the 
Cross and follow Christ as Lord, that through dedicated 
Christians in a united Church which is Christ’s Body, God 
might fulfil His purpose of reconciling men to Himself. 


— 
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Christian Council Notes 


WHITBY DECISIONS 


WE referred last month to the appointment of Dr. 

John Mackay, President of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, New Jersey, U.S.A., as the new chairman of the 
International Missionary Council. Following on that 
announcement the Christian Council has now received and 
circulated to its members a letter from the retiring chair- 
man, Bishop James Baker of Los Angeles, California, 
_ drawing the attention of the Churches and especially those 
engaged in mission work to certain practical steps taken 
at and following on Whitby. 


Referring to the appointment of Dr. John R. Mott as 
Chairman Emeritus, he writes: ‘‘ It was our unanimous 
desire to give Dr Mott the highest honour we could bestow 
on him, It was a rich blessing to our Whitby Conference 
to have him with us for the few days that he was able to 
give. The debt of the missionary movement to him can 
never be adequately stated. We can only give thanks to 
God for his creative and consecrated leadership.” 


After setting out something of Dr. John Mackay’s career 
(given in our Notes last month) following on his accept- 
ance of the chairmanship, Bishop Baker then draws atten- 
tion to the new arrangement regarding vice-chairmen : 
“At Whitby it was felt that in the future programme of 
the International Missionary Council more use should be 
made of the voluntary services of the vice-chairmen, either 
in the regions where they may be resident or elsewhere. 
Accordingly it was deemed advantageous to increase the 
number of vice-chairmen, thus making it possible for more 
regions to be represented and for these officers to be more 
widely scattered among our constituency. It was there- 
fore agreed, ‘subject to ratification by the constituent 
bodies, that the number of vice-chairmen should be in- 
creased from six to eight, at least two retiring each year.’ ” 


In a special note on this item Bishop Baker re-empha- 
sises that ‘‘the above involves a change in the constitution 
of the International Missionary Council, which at present 
calls for six vice-chairmen. Such a constitutional change 
requires the ratification of the constituent bodies and there- 
fore, ‘‘ this is an official request that the matter be taken up 
by each constituent organisation, and the action taken be 
signified to the secretaries in the usual way.” Attention 
will be given to this matter at the forthcoming meeting of 
the Christian Council’s Executive Committee in January 
in Cape Town. Subject to the ratification referred to, 
the following were elected vice-chairmen, with the respec- 
tive dates for retirement (when re-election is permissible) 
indicated : 


1948 1950 
Bishop W. Y. Chen Dr. G. Baez-Camargo 
(China) (Mexico) 
Dr. K. B. Westman Miss Eleanor Rivett 
(Sweden) (Australia) 
1949 1951 
Principal D. G. Moses Rev. C. G. Baeta (West 
(India) Africa). 


Mrs. A. M. Sherman 
(United States) 


- Bishop W. D. L. Greer of 
Manchester (Great 
Britain) 
Of this list all have accepted except the Bishop of Manche- 
ster who is giving the invitation earnest consideration. 

A new departure at Whitby was made in the appoint- 
ment of a General Secretary—a need that had been felt for 
some time. Writing of this Bishop Baker says: “ At 
Whitby the secretaries, Messrs. Decker and Goodall, 
agreed in recommending that the International Missionary 
Council appoint a general secretary for the over-all direc- 
tion of the work of the Council, serving more effectively to 
co-ordinate the present or future offices of the Council and 
to direct its liaison and co-operation with other world 
bodies, especially the World Council of Churches. In 
the past Dr. Mott served in effect as executive chairman 
of the Council and discharged these functions, but it is 
now impossible to secure a chairman who can give so much 
time and attention to the affairs of the Council. 

The Rev. C. W. Ranson, who is at present Director of 


the Department of Social and Economic Research and 


Counsel and who had special charge of the preparation for 
and the conduct of the Enlarged Meeting at Whitby, was 
unanimously chosen for this post and has accepted. He 
will take office as from January 1, 1948. 

Mr. Ranson was born in an Irish Methodist manse and 
was educated at Queens University, Belfast, and Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he was elected Frere Exhibitioner 
in Indian Studies. He received his theological training at 
Edgehill College, Belfast, and after a brief period of service 
in the home ministry, was called to work in India. From 
1929 until 1945, Mr. Ranson served in India in many 
different capacities : as district missionary in a rural area, 
as principal of a large city high school, as pastor of a Tamil- 
speaking congregation, as evangelist to students, and as a 
secretary of the National Christian Council of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, with special responsibility for evange- 
lism and theological education. He is the author of two 
books: A City in Transition, which reveals his passionate 
interest in social problems, and The Christian Minister in 
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_ India, which covers the survey on theological education he 
guided while serving the National Christian Council. He 
succeeded Mr. J. Merle Davis as director of research on 
January 1, 1947. 

Mr. Ranson revealed at Whitby, and before in the pre- 
paration for Whitby, his unique qualities of character and 
leadership. His election to the general secretaryship had 
many marks of providential guidance, just as in the case of 
Dr. Mackay as chairman. I am confident that Mr. Ran- 
son will give outstanding leadership to the missionary 
work of the universal church. We will uphold him with 
our confidence, prayers and co-operation. 

It was further decided that the general secretary should 
“be resident in New York for five years from January 1, 
1948, with the understanding that the location of the office 
be reconsidered at the end of that period.’ Mr. Ranson 
plans to move to New York early in the new year.” 

Dr. Decker and the Rev. Norman Goodall, I.M.C. 
Secretaries in New York and London respectively, will 
not be affected by this new appointment save that their 
duties will ‘‘ be adjusted as may be required in consulta- 
tion with the general secretary.’”’ These two secretaries 
have already set out on journeys that were approved at 
Whitby—Dr. Decker to China, the Philippines, Siam, 
Japan, and Korea; Mr. Goodall to Indonesia, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, Ceylon, Burma, and Malaya. 

It was finally determined at Whitby that study and re- 
search should now be considered as an essential part of the 
work of the Council and that separate departmental organi- 
zation for such work be no longer maintained after the end 
of the current year. In line with this, a research secretary 
was to be appointed with the standing of a secretary of the 
Council, to serve from January 1, 1948, resident in Lon- 
don. The Rev. B. G. M. Sundkler of Sweden was chosen 
for this post and has accepted. 

Dr. Sundkler was a missionary of the Church of Sweden, 
with experience in South and East Africa. Recently he 
has been deputising for the professor of missions at the 
University of Uppsala. He is the author of a number of 
scholarly studies on missionary work, the latest due off the 
press being in English, Bantu Prophets in South Africa. 

Mr. S. F. Telleen, the treasurer, expressed a desire to 
retire from the treasurership but consented to serve until 
October, 1948. Mr. Lawrence J. MacGregor, a promi- 
nent business man and layman of Summit, New Jersey, 
was elected as associate treasurer, to succeed Mr. Telleen 
as treasurer on the latter’s retirement. The Council is very 
fortunate to secure Mr. MacGregor for this important 
service. 

Bishop Baker refers finally to the publicity of the Whitby 
Conference and reminds us that ‘‘ the popular story of 
Whitby has been written by Professor Kenneth Scott 
Latourette, famous church historian, and W. Richey 
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Hogg, Tomorrow is Here. A book is being planned to 


contain the unusually significant papers and addresses 


presented at the conference. 
member that the significance of Whitby is not in the book 
and documents connected with it. Whitby differs from 


Jerusalem and Madras, both vastly influential meetings, in — 


the fact that it was a part of a growing movement of world 


evangelism and that the hope and prayer of all associated © 
with it was that Whitby should give a stirring challenge 


to action. ‘There is an urgency upon us in this world in 
ferment and amazing unrealized opportunities for the 
Christian gospel. ‘Lord, speak Thy word of fire and 
speak it now’ was our prayer. Again and again we said 
that we must have an ‘ expectant evangelism’ until that 
became a keynote word for the representatives of forty 
nations present.” 

In closing, Bishop Baker remarks: “On January 1, 
1948, I shall have been chairman of the International 
Missionary Council for six years, having taken over from 
Dr. Mott on January 15, 1942. It has been a privilege, 
honor, and joy to serve to the best of my ability in the 
greatest of all Causes. 

‘“‘ Now may God, who is the source of hope, fill you 


But it is important to re- | 


with perfect happiness and peace in your faith, so that you — 


may have overflowing hope through the power of the Holy 
Spirit.’ ” 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 

The Executive Committee of the Christian Council will 
be meeting in the Board Room of Church House, Cape 
Town, on Friday and Saturday, the 9th and 10th of 
January 1948, and the prayers of readers of these notes are 
asked for the guidance of the Holy Spirit in our delibera- 
tions there. The next issue of the Christian Council 
Quarterly will deal at length with this meeting and the 
decisions taken. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The address of the Secretary and Office of the Christian _ 


Council will be as follows from the 15th January, 1948 ; 
56, Sarel Cilliers Street, Strand. C.P. 


A NEW DAY 


The races of mankind will never again be able to go back 
to their citadels of high-walled exclusiveness. They are 
today exposed to one another, physically and intellectually. 
The shells which have so long given them full security 
within their individual enclosures have been broken, and 
by no artificial process can they be mended again. So we 
have to accept this fact, even though we have not yet fully 
adapted our minds to this changed environment of publi- 
city, even though through it we may have to run all the 
risks entailed by the wider expansion of life’s freedom. . 

Rabindranath Tagore, 
Hibbert Lectures for 1930. 
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A Lovedale Teacher Looks Back 


A REVOLUTION IN AFRICAN EDUCATION 


(Jt has long been a custom in Lovedale to have someone of 
experience to address the students who are leaving, at a social 
meeting held as the year closes. In December the address was 
given by Mr. J. W. Macquarvie, B.A., the Principal of the 
Training School, who has been on the staff of Lovedale for 
twenty-four years and who was recently appointed an In- 
spector of Schools. Mrs. Macquarrie has lived in Lovedale 
since early childhood.) 


FTER referring to Lovedale as “‘a very happy place, 

and avery pretty place,iand a very friendly place, and 

a very healthy vigorous place in which to live and to bring 

up a family,” Mr. Macquarrie referred to various members 
of staff, and went on: 

There have been some wonderful people at work in this 
place and their example lives on. We are indeed ‘‘ com- 
passed about with a great cloud of witnesses’ who have 
impressed something of themselves on this place, and my 
wife and I are indeed grateful for the long and very happy 
years we have spent here and for the friendship which we 
have shared with the staff and the students. Unlike some 
of my pupils I enjoy figures and I estimate that I have 
taught about 2000 students in these classrooms and got to 
know another 2000 on the playing-fields and in the societ- 
ies. So you see, we’ve taught a large number of Bantu 
people, but, believe me, we’ve learned a lot more here from 
colleagues and students, than we’ve taught them, and we 
publicly acknowledge our indebtedness and thanks. 

To-night I think back over twenty-four years and am 
pleased and astonished at some of the changes. I think of 
sport. I cannot argue as to whether our football teams 
to-day are better than the Lions and Flying Stars in which 
such stalwarts as Mr. Zim and Mr. Zulu figured. But in 
athletics, in 1924 and for many weary years thereafter, we 
found it impossible to get more than one man to run a mile 
in less than five minutes. Now, unless he could do well 
under five minutes, a man would be almost ashamed to 
compete in an internal competition. In those days a high 
jumper had difficulty in reaching five feet; now he will 
lightly skim over five feet three or more without deigning to 
remove his long trousers ! 

In my early years many of the students came barefoot to 
school and in odd, unsuitable garments. Now, even in 
these days of scarcity, the students are far more neatly and 
cleanly and attractively dressed. 

It is in education, however, that I have witnessed the 
greatest changes. When I came to Lovedale the most 
important building was the Main or New Building. In 
this one building were assembled the Standard Six Boys, 


the Standard Five Boys—who had just taken the place of 
the Library—all the Training School men—except the 
Primary Higher who were housed in what is now a garage 
—and the entire High School. The girls had their own 
classrooms, in what are now dormitories at the Girls’ 
School. There was no High School building, no Practis- 
ing School. 

There were just five students in the Primary Higher 
Class as against 106 this year. None had even Junior 
Certificate, but just First Grade Primary Lower. Now 
all have Junior Certificate and several have passed Matri- 
culation. 

The greatest change is in the High School. At the 
beginning of this year I attended the opening of a new 
Secondary School at Middledrift. It had about sixty or 
seventy scholars, that is, as many as we had in our Love- 
dale High School twenty-four years ago, and ours was then 
the only High or Secondary School in the Cape. The only 
other in South Africa was at Adams College in Natal. 
Now, in the Cape alone, there are ten Bantu High Schools 
and twenty-seven Secondary Schools with over six thous- 
and pupils attending them. The Government, too, is 
spending six times as much on Native education as it did 
twenty-four years ago. 

It isa Revolution. And how has it come about ? There 
are many reasons. ‘There is the work of missionaries. Dr. 
Stewart was laughed at when he built the Main Building— 
he would never fill it. Now one school alone needs it all: 
There is the work of politicians, good friends like Senator 
Welsh, Senator Brookes, Mr. Rheinallt Jones. There are 
writers. There are papers like the South African Outlook 
and books like Dr. Shepherd’s African Contrasts which 
present the African to the European. There are Native 
leaders such as Professor Jabavu, Professor Matthews. . 

But the chief reason is the people themselves. Every 
student who leaves Lovedale helps to advance or to keep 
back Native education. Willingly or unwillingly, for 
good or for bad, every leaver is a missionary for or against 
the education of his people. 

There are many signs of impatience in South Africa, 
even among Africans. ‘There is agitation, unrest, threats, 
demands; there are feelings of gloom, dissatisfaction, 
despair. But I am certain that the future is very bright. 
I feel strengthened by my experiences during the War. 

My job, with other men, was teaching. One thing we 
had to teach was the race problems of South Africa to 
European officers and men, many of whom, I am sorry to 
say, had been accustomed to laugh at or to dislike Africans. 
We taught them things that you all know—how many 
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passes a man must carry, police raids in the middle of the 
night, curfew regulations, and so on. We told them that 
only about a quarter of the Native children go to school at 
all and that most have to leave after passing Sub B. We 
told them that in Europe a skilled workman may get twice 
as much as an unskilled workman, but in South Africa a 
skilled workman, a White man, often gets eight times as 
much as an unskilled workman, an African. Many of 
them said: ‘‘We don’t believe you. It’s not true. 
You’re just missionaries, negrophilists, Kaffir-boeties, 
telling us lies as propaganda.’ 

We answered: ‘Don’t believe us. When you go home 
to South Africa find out for yourselves. Look at your 
locations. Talk to your servants. Read your newspapers 
and your Government reports. You’ll find it all there.” 

And they used to say: ‘‘ We will and if what you say is 
true, it is a disgrace to South Africa and we’re going to 

change it.” 

Thousands upon thousands of Europeans are doing so 
to-day. They are studying their country and very many 
are trying to make things better, especially for the African. 

Educated Africans like yourselves have an extremely 
important part to play. You are the latest products of our 
schools. Whether you want to or not, you show what 
Christianity and educition do for the African people. 


Every time you are polite, or kind, or thorough, every time | 
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your school is neat» and tidy—if you are a teacher, every 
time your letters are well written or carefully typed—if 
you are a clerk, you prove to your fellow-countrymen that 
education, knowledge, opportunity, are good for the 
African. And every time you fail, then your friends, your 
family, your people, fail too. ‘‘ No man liveth unto him- 
self.” Nobody can say: ‘Ill do what I like. It’s no 
business of yours.” 

Now you have your qualifications, or very nearly. You 
have your Junior and Senior Certificates, your journey- 
men’s papers, your teachers’ certificates. Also you have, 
most of you, one other qualification which principals and 
graduates and inspectors and even double-dyed Doctors 
of Divinity and Literature envy. You’re mostly about 
twenty years old and there’s no more wonderful qualifica- 
tion than to be just about twenty years old. If you put 
into practice the things you have learned here—in the 
church, in the classrooms, on the playing-fields, you have 
a very happy and a very satisfying future before you. 

Once again, on behalf of my wife and myself I wish to 
thank all members of the staff and students for a very 
happy and profitable life at Lovedale. To the staff and 
students who are leaving, and to the Principal and staff and 
students who are remaining to carry on the great traditions 
of this venerable place, I wish to offer the warmest good 
wishes for the future. 


The late Rev. William Letsoalo 


HE Rev. W. Letsoalo was the first minister that the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church has produced in the far 
North. His original home was in the district commonly 
known as Lowveld. He lived in Mamahlolas Location 
granted to that tribe by the Paul Kruger Regime. He 
hailed from the Royal family of the Bapedi clan called the 
Letsoalos. He started school life at Donhill Mission 
during the time of the Rev. William Mpamba. He was 
already a full-grown man when he started schooling. 
The congregation at Donhill was surprised to see a man of 
his age going to school. It was a great doubt to every one 
on the spot whether this man would continue his educa- 
tion to the very end of his aim. He was encouraged by 
Rev. Mpamba to proceed to Lovedale. He went there in 
1912 and worked for his education at the Boarding Master’s 
department at Lovedale. He was a very poor man in- 
deed and could not afford to pay his fees. 

He worked at the Lovedale tool store where students 
took tools for manual labour and also assisted the Boarding 
department in many other duties. His class teachers were 
Mr. Pilson, Mr. Creak and Mr. Chalmers. His last 
teacher was the late Dr. Lennox. He qualified as minister 
at the end of 1923 and took up his ministry at Stuartville 
in Mphahlele’s Location from 1924-1927 up to the month 


of June. He was then transferred to Weirdale Mission 
and started work there from July 1927 until December 


1935.At the beginning of January 1936 he received a call - 


as pastor of the Donhill congregation, the post he held until 
his passing away on the 18th August this year. He was 
laid to his rest on the 20th August at his original home at 
Mamahlola’s Location. The Rev. Rakoma of the Berlin 
Mission officiated at his burial. Thus a very great minister 
of outstanding qualities was laid to his final rest. 

The late Rev. Letsoalo had outstanding powers of per- 
severance. He endured all the hardships until he achieved 
his goal of qualifying as a minister. As a true minister he 
did not wish one member of the congregation to say any- 
thing against another member. 

His death leaves a big gap to be filled in the Bantu 
Church here in the North. It has aggravated the need for 
more ministers in the Transvaal. This need has all along 
been felt. A direct appeal for young men to join the 
ministry should be made at this stage by our ministers. 
There is a very wide field for ministers in these northern 
areas. ‘There are thousands and thousands of people that 
should be brought into the Kingdom of God. 

DOASHO MAMABOLO, 


he AL 
ear 4% 
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Sunshine and Storm ° 
A TRANSKEI MARRIAGE 
By F. J. Rumsey, S.S.J.E. 


HE marriage in January was one which would have 
specially interested Father Ley, for the bride was one 
of the girls who had been under his care in S. Mary’s 
Hostel till just before his death, a year before. 

- It took place at the home of the bridegroom at Ntushu- 
ntushu. The Xhosa language abounds in names and 
words like that with syllables repeated. It will be an 
economy, if, in what follows, I refer to the place as N. 
The word means loose soft sand ; I can only think that, in 
this case, it refers to the bed of the river just there, of which 
more later. 

I was glad to be deputed to take the marriage, for I 
know both families, and N. is an attractive place. But it 
lies (some twelve miles from the Mission) beyond the Inxu 
River, which was in flood, and no one was crossing even 
on horseback, and I was to go on foot. However, some 
eight miles down stream from N. there is a bridge near S. 
Augustine’s, the oldest station of the parish. So I went 


thus far by the Mission car, across that bridge to the store 


beyond, where the road stops. 

There was no breeze, and there were no clouds and the 
heat was intense; yet I was greatly enjoying myself, for 
the well-inhabited surroundings were so beautiful, and 
the crops growing so well in all the ploughed lands. Up 
on my right was the range of wooded hills with the home- 
steads here and there situated in most delightful positions ; 
down to my left were the mealie lands and then the wind- 
ing swollen river ; beyond the river the undulating country 
stretching away to the hills around S. Cuthbert’s. 

The great majority of the people living there are Angli- 
cans attending the Church I had just left behind. 

The strong light of the midday sun shone straight down 
upon the homesteads of well-built huts perched here and 
there amongst the trees along the mountain side and below 
the forests higher up. Who could be more secure against 
the smell of petrol, and the smoke of trains, than the in- 
habitants of these beautifully situated homes! And 
what could be more strange than that some of them get to 
prefer the conditions of life in such places as Brakpan and 
District Six! 

Proceeding up and down a track that certainly no car 
could negotiate, I eventually crossed the small Ngxaza 
stream into a less converted country. After a considerable 
climb, I soon found myself looking down from a high 
rocky position upon a large and spacious heathen home- 
stead in a very picturesque and sheltered situation where 
life was quietly going on under the midday sun—a few 
men in red-ochred blankets sitting on the ground in the 


shade of the cattle kraal, a woman slowly coming from the 
stream with a pot of water on her head, a naked boy round- 
ing up an ox. and a girl stamping mealies in the shade of 
one of the huts. Life in such places knows nothing of 
clocks and time-tables. 

After visiting one or two such homesteads where there 
are isolated Christians I eventually reached N. about 4 
p.m.; that is to say I arrived at the wire fence which 
encloses the morgen of land which the Mission is allowed 
to use for Church and School purposes; for the place 
consists of nothing else but homesteads such as those al- 
ready described. 

Inside that fence there are two buildings. One is 
oblong, about 30 feet by 14, and used as School and 
Church. The other is round, about 12 feet in diameter, 
and is the priest’s hut used by him on his monthly visit. 
Both buildings have walls of sun-dried brick and roofs of 
poles and thatching grass. 

A woman, Rhoda by name, and the mother of children 
boarding at S. Cuthbert’s, brought me some tea, and I 
suggested ringing the bell for Evensong, though I could 
see no bell. She picked up a stick from the ground which 
she pushed through a hole in a small rusty iron plate. 
This she held up for me to strike with a smaller piece of 
iron. This we kept up for quite a while. She was sure 
the sound would carry all along the valley and across it, 
and I expect she was right. 

The arrival of the preacher, a little later, was a vpladdene 
ing sight. Hatless, and dressed in an ancient purple 
cassock with a strap round the waist, and sitting on a small 
sized donkey, he jogged into the enclosure with a smile on 
his face from ear to ear. 
donkey and let it loose to graze, I little thought how that ; 
donkey was yet to keep me company. 

In course of time Evensong took place, partly said and 
partly sung ; a teacher was there and the Catechist, and 
the preacher, and one or two others. Then the Prepara- 
tion for Communion next morning. The evening light 
was lovely in the valley. Supper came, after an inter- 
minable wait, and then bed. 

I could not sleep. The night was hot and one sheet was 
almost too much. The mattress, though beautifully clean 
and carefully prepared, kept me thinking of the hills and 
the valleys of the country around. After a while I dozed 
off, but the snorting, and the cropping at the grass, just — 
outside the open window, brought to mind the preacher’s 
donkey. In the stillness of the night there was the con- 
tinuous sound of the flooded river, a mile below, rushing 


As I watched him offsaddle the — 
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on its way. Dozing again, I was again awakened by vigo- 
rous male-voice singing some distance off. I imagined a 
-group of heathen men passing along the road among the 
thorn bushes beyond the river down in the valley ; coming 
across the still night air their powerful and echoing voices 
sounded very fine. Then I fell into a deep sleep forget- 
ting everything, mattresses and mountains, rivers and 
valleys, singing men and cropping donkeys. ... . Very 
suddenly my slumbers ended ; the sun was up, and, only 
a few feet from my open window, the preacher’s donkey 
began to bray. There is surely no more melancholy and 
painful sound than the braying of a donkey ; and what, I 
wondered, could be the purpose in creation of such a very 
unattractive mixture of noises? But the sun was shining 
through the wide open door, filling the hut with light, and 
the view, at that early morning hour, was lovely. The 
huts among the rocks on the hillside above, with their 
white “facings’’ in the full light of the morning sun, 
looked more friendly than ever, reminding us once more, 
as Father Callaway pointed out, that ‘“ the kafir hut has no 
back door.”’ 

But life within those huts is not always as sunny as one 
might imagine in this lovely light soon after dawn. It is 


too often stormy with domestic strife of a kind quite new — 


to people just emerging from heathenism, many of whom 
having ceased to be heathen have at the same time failed to 
become Christian. A young widow, for example, who has 
been second or third wife of an elderly husband, may find 
herself ground down to poverty and homelessness by the 
selfish greed of her stepsons, older than herself, whereas 
in heathen life she would not have lacked a husband and a 
home. Domestic and social distress, worse than before, 
seems inevitable when heathenism is abandoned and 
Christianity not embraced. Polygamy has its troubles, no 
doubt, but, by putting monogamy in its place, Christianity 
“turns the world upside down,” and the consequent 
suffering is increased by the selfish individualism of so- 
called civilisation, whose devotees defend themselves by 
claiming ‘‘ to live as Europeans.”’ 

Mass was said, but only after a long delay. There was 
no wine, and one of the preachers left on his mule be- 
fore sunrise (long before the other preacher’s donkey began 
to bray !) to get some from the neighbouring church some 
five miles away. Eventually someone spotted the mule on 
its return journey, mounted by the preacher, and thread- 
ing its way amongst the rocks round the shoulder of the 
mountain, so we prepared to begin. It was a quiet and 
reverent little service attended by the preachers, and a 
teacher, and the bride and bridegroom, and a few friends. 
After another long wait some food was brought, but a kind 
friend from some distance had already thoughtfully placed 
a can of thick milk (amas?) in the priest’s hut, and this was 
very welcome. 


i} 
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At about eleven o’clock the marriage took place. Such 
an occasion in such a place is rare and attracts al! and 
sundry. The little schoolchapel was packed. I was glad 
I had not attempted the Mass and marriage at one and the 
same time, though in this I might be thought wrong. Old 
and young, rough and refined, known and unknown—all 
were there, and the bride and bridegroom, of course, fault- 
lessly attired, in the very limited space left for them. 


Up till this time I had been generally advised to go home 
the way I had come. Though there had been no local rain 
for some time the river was still deep on account (no doubt) 
of rain in the Drakensberg mountains where the river rises, 
so I had to reconcile myself to the thought of retracing my 
steps to the store at the bridge, and getting back as best I 
could from there. After the marriage, however, one of 
the assistant preachers assured me that he could guide me 
over the drift just below, about a mile from where we were. 
A woman also (the one with whom I rang the bell) declared 
that she had been, the day before, to the store six miles 
beyond the river and had come back wading through the 
river, and carrying the wedding cake (on her head of course). 
I felt this to be something of a challenge. If Rhoda could 


cross the river with a wedding cake on her head, surely I 


ought to be able to cross it with my boots round my neck. 
So I decided to accept the offer of the assistant preacher to 
guide me over. 


This gave me more time, so I decided to visit the bride- 
It was close by, but just, 


groom’s home before leaving. 
out of sight, tucked away behind the shelter of some high 
rocky ground. There I found everyone assembled pre- 
paring for the feast and a!l the fun. I begged to be excus- 
ed the huge meal, knowing it was not prepared especially 


for me, and I asked for only a cup of tea before starting 


home. Amongst the many people there I noticed three of 
our girls who are training at All Saints to be School Mis- 
tresses (this was holiday time) ; knowing they had in their 
heads an extensive repertoire of songs I asked them to sing 
to me. The large hut was already far from empty, and 
more came in to listen to the impromptu concert, all given 
from memory, and of course, without the help of any in- 
strument. Songs cheerfully sung about life’s troubles, 
and a future home of rest, come naturally to these people, 
and those about the “ Colour Bar”’ and the “‘ Pick-up Van“ 
etc., are in some degree a kind of modern counterpart of 
the old Negro Spirituals. But it is the latter which remain 
the favourites. 

On this occasion in the hut at the marriage at N. we had, 
amongst others, ‘The Gospel Train” :— _ 


‘The rich and poor are there, 
With no difference in the fare, | 
So get aboard, little children, 
Get aboard, little children, 
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Get aboard, little children, 
There’s room for many more.’ 
Then, about life’s journey :— 
‘I am a traveller to the grave, 
Just to lay my body down. 
My mother died ashouting, 
Singing ‘‘ Glory Alleluia,”’ 
And the last words she said to me 
Were about Jeru-salem, 
There to lay my body down.’ 
And. again :— 
“No more weeping, 
No more weeping over me, 
For, before I’ll be a slave, 
I'll be buried in my grave, 
And go home to my Lord, and be free.’ 

All these, and various others, were sung in good har- 
mony, very cheerfully, and with plenty of action. 

While this little sing-song was being enjoyed (as much 
by the performers as the listeners), the women preparing to 
feed the people pausing now and then to listen and applaud, 
the assistant preacher suddenly appeared at the door to 
say that rain was coming, and I should start. Mindful of 
my twelve-mile walk home I bade farewell immediately 

-and followed him with one of his friends. Though the 
sky was becoming black with clouds this did not prevent 
some half dozen of the young people, including the singers, 
accompanying me ; they have a certain sense as to when the 

-rain is coming, but about half way down I urged them to go 
back. On the bank we prepared ourselves for crossing. 
Some heathen women were coming over, swimming and 

_ wading alternately, and having landed safely they were 
loud in declaring that the river had no water in it whatever. 

On the grassy bank on the other side, some fifty yards 
~ across, there sat, in a dignified posture, and against a back- 
ground of thorn bushes, a witch-doctor wearing a monkey 
skin hat, and watching the proceedings, with a woman who 
attended to his needs and shouted friendly salutations to 
those who had just crossed. The assistant preacher, 
having divested himself of everything but his shirt, led the 

_ way, and I followed with boots, etc., round my neck. 
Here, perhaps, was the soft sand of N. for the bed of the 
river was pleasant to walk on and quite free from rocks and 
stones. Like the oxen I would have liked to stand amid 
stream to enjoy the cool, but I had been warned and the 
dark mass in the sky to the south west was steadily getting 
darker. Before the preacher went back he borrowed the 
lid of a tin can from the witch-doctor’s wife and proceeded 
to pour water over my feet to wash off the mud as I sat on 
the grassy bank, near to the \itch-doctor, preparing to put 
on my stockings and boots. This little act was typical of 
the thoughtfulness of the people. Then he waded back 
and I shouted my gratitude to him and his companion. 
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So there was I on the grassy bank doing up my boots in 
close proximity to this rather formidable looking witch- 
doctor and his wife with no one else about. But he was a 
fine looking fellow and liberally adorned, and though 
reserved, like most of his profession, he did not mind say- 
ing where he was going, though it may be of course that he 
was really going somewhere altogether different. When 
I spoke to him of Christianity he replied, in a tone as if to 
stop further questioning, that he believed in God all right. 

At first I thought it was his rascality which made him 
ask me for a match seeing that he had several new boxes of 
matches amongst his varied belongings spread out on, the 
grass ; but on reflection I think it was intended for a com- 
pliment, as if to say: ‘ You are greater than I therefore 
give me a match ; my own are just my own, but it would be 
a great happiness to use one of yours.’ I simply said, 
however, that I did not smoke and had none, and then 
passed on as quickly as I could. 

From the river bank at that point it is approximately ten 
miles to the Mission along an easy road most of the way. I 
had been warned with a reminder that there were few. 
kraals in which to shelter when the rain came. But experi- 
ence has taught me that once wet it is better not to shelter, 
or to stop, and so I found again on this occasion. The 
dark mass right across the shy behind me was gradually 
approaching with occasional rumblings of thunder grow- 
ing louder. For some distance I escaped and marched 
ahead feeling myself pursued, but always hoping the storm 
would change its course as a storm sometimes does. No- 
thing of the kind, however, and the storm was evidently 
travelling faster than I was,. The darkness increased and 
the lightning flashed, and crashing peals of thunder follow- 
ed. Somewhere near the Qwakele river I looked back and 
knew that I was in for it. It was like being followed by an 
immense wall with cascades of water falling visibly down 
the front ; for there, only a few hundred yards behind, 
nothing else being visible, one saw the rain coming down 
in sheets against a background of darkness, and the light- 
ning and the thunder went on continuously. In a few 
moments I was walking as if under a gigantic shower bath, 
and with still six or seven miles to go. Despite a raincoat 
I was soon drenched through, and then settled down to 
tramping on without a stop till I got home. Passing only 
a few hundred yards behind the Jenca store, which the 
storm almost blotted out from view, I knew it would make 
things worse to seek shelter. Reaching the turn-off on the 
short cut over the veld to the Mission I avoided it, prefer- 
ring the flooded road to the slippery footpath. Down _ 
across the Ncolosi bridge I left the road and made for the 
little gate in the bottom fence of the Mission glebe. By 
then the storm had abated. Once inside the Mission 
fence I felt I was home, and reached the Mission House 
about 4.30. —(From The Cowley Evangelist—abbreviated.) 
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Creche for African Children 


A NOTABLE CEREMONY 


N our December number was told the story of the 
founding and development of the African children’s 
Creche at Ntselamanzi, near Alice. The hope was then 
expressed that in 1947 the Creche would be moved into 
the new building which a grant of £700 from the South 
African Native Trust had made a possibility. This hope 
was fulfilled on Saturday, 13th December, when Dr. D. 
L. Smit declared the new building open. 
. Tribute was paid to the co-operative work of European 
and African bodies and individuals, sympathetically aided 
by Government departments, which had made the re- 
markable development of the Creche a reality. As the 
names of the various helpers of the scheme—Government, 
Municipal, and voluntary—were unfolded, there was 
afforded a striking example of inter-racial co-operation, 
which is the hope of the future well-being of South Africa. 

Mrs. Z. K. Matthews, who has been the moving spirit 
of the scheme since its foundation, welcomed Dr. Smit. 
The latter, after declaring his pleasure at being “‘ among 
the lovely old mountains where I was born’”’ and among 
old friends, went on to say: 

The chief possession of a country is its youth, and it is a 
great thing to be young. We older people like to be 
associated with the younger generation.. However long 
a man may live, in one sense he should never grow old, 
and I believe that the best way of dodging old* age and 
keeping abreast of our times is to keep in touch with 
young people. That is why old people like me are in- 
terested in Education and School Feeding schemes and 
Creches and other amenities for children. 

You young people are very fortunate in being so close to 
the two great institutions at Lovedale and Fort Hare that 
have done so much for the education of the African people. 
In all the years of my public service, nothing has given me 
more pleasure than my contact with Lovedale and Fort 
Hare which, together with the neighbouring institution at 
Healdtown, may well be regarded as the cradle of Native 
Education in Southern Africa. 

It has been said that Education has been responsible for 
the breaking up of our established customs ; but the world 
is changing very rapidly, and the schools are the chief 
means of adjusting the people to the new conditions. 
Improvement in the way of cultivating our land to enable 
the small farmer to make a living, improvements in health 
and hygiene, the way to make the best use of our food, and 
the means of earning better wages in the industrial field, 
all depend upon the progress of education among the 


masses of our people, and these institutions at your door 


are helping to open up new fields of interest for you and to 


make possible the fuller life towards which we are all 
striving. 

Looking at this new building and all the effort and sacri- 
fice it signifies, I wish to congratulate you on a very real 
success. To me the building is of special interest as 
having been built by the Native Affairs Department with 
African labour. 

The history of this Creche has been fully set out in an 
interesting article published in the December 1946 issue of 
The South African Outlook, so there is no need for me to go 
into details. But there are one or two things that strike 
one in looking at what has been accomplished by the band 
of workers who have been responsible for its creation. 

The most important of these is the co-operation between 
various sections of the community—both European and 
African—on the one hand, and Government departments 
on the other. It started in a small way with a voluntary 
effort by the Ntselamanzi Nursery School Committee of 
Fort Hare, and from very small beginnings it has grown 
into the substantial institution we see here this morning. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to the courage and 
imagination of the members of the Committee who con- 
ceived the idea and overcame the many difficulties that 
stood in the way. 

So many have contributed their share that it is not 
possible for me to name them all; but it is fitting that I 
should make special mention of the services rendered by 
Dr. Watts, Miss Tooke, Mrs. Matthews, Professor 
Matthews and other members of the staff of Fort Hare, 
Professor and Mrs. Rousseau and Mr. Letele, the medical 
officers of the Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, and Misses 
Zondani and Masekele ; the ladies of the Alice Child Wel- 
fare Society; to which should be added the generous 
financial assistance given by the Departments of Native. 
Affairs, Social Welfare and Education, and the Bantu 
Welfare Trust. 

We live in epoch-making times. The latest programme 
of the Department of Health contemplates the establish- 
ment of free health services for all sections of the Com- 
munity, while the Social Welfare Department is doing 
much to provide favourable social conditions for those who 
are in need. But the creation of these services is a stu- 
pendous task, and if the Government’s plans are to succeed 
it will need all the co-operation and self-sacrifice of the 
people themselves, 

Many centuries ago a very wise man (Plato) in speaking 
of what a man owes to the Society that has educated him, 
said that the best way in which he can repay is by doing 
something for the community. And that is a precept that 
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the young people who will take our places very soon should 
take to heart. So many people are inclined to ask, in 
doing a duty, what they are to. get out of it. 

The noble spirit of unselfish devotion which the orga- 
nisers of this Creche have shown is the true corrective. 
This is the creed of true Christianity and the only one that 
can put new vigour into human life. 

The care of children who are in need is your business 
and mine, no less than it is the Government’s, and the 
- most important thing is to see—as the organisers of this 
Creche have done—that our children get proper food. 

The aims of this and other Creches established else- 
where are manifold. In present-day society the tendency 
for women to seek employment outside their homes is 
increasing. In industries we often find a number of un- 
married mothers and wives of men whose earnings are too 
small to fulfil the family’s needs. These women are con- 
fronted with the problem of the care of their young child- 
ren during their absence from home during the day. It 
was to fulfil this need that creches came into existence—to 
provide care and supervision and a healthy social atmos- 
phere, for the pre-school children of working mothers. 
They combine education, recreation and medical care ; 
and they play an important part in the family life of the 
homes from which they are drawn by fostering the com- 
munity spirit and by influencing the parents and giving 
them the advice and guidance they need in mothercraft 
and the welfare of children. . 

These organisations fulfil a real social need, and it is for 
this reason that they are subsidised by the Government. 

You will be interested to learn that the number of Native 
creches established exceeds the number for European and 
Coloured persons combined. At the end of last financial 
year there were forty-six creches subsidised by the Social 
Welfare Department, of which twenty-four were for 
Africans, eleven for Europeans and eleven for Coloured 
persons. 

During the financial year ended 31st March 1947 the 
subsidies paid to these African creches amounted to 
£17,000, providing accommodation for 2,600 children 
Since 1st April 1947 three additional creches have been 
approved at a cost of £2,520 per annum. 

We need many more of these institutions, but it is 
encouraging to know that we are moving in the right 
direction and that the Government has recognised the 
importance of this branch of social work. 

Today we have reached a point in our history when the 
old world that we have known is passing away and a new 
world is arriving. And I want our young people to re- 
member that this new world has to be made by us, and a 
great deal will depend on how we adapt ourselves to meet 
the new conditions that have come upon us. 
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There is a constant breaking-up of old customs, and 
often it seems as if the world is moving too fast. 

There are many dangers in this period of transition, 
The whole tendency is in the direction of removing res- 
traints and parental and tribal control, often without the 
support of the old Faith that has helped us in the past. 

It is important that we should build our new structure 
on a stable basis. ’ 

There are still many things that are wrong in the world, 
but we must not spend all our time in brooding over what 
is wrong. 

The great thing is to try to work harder and to give more 
in social service ; and it is our faith in God and in our 
future as a people that must hold us up and make us cer- 
tain that we must rise to better things in the end. 3 

I am an optimist, and I believe that our troubles will 
gradually pass away, and that when the sun shines again 
we shall find that we have made much greater progress 
than is apparent to us today. 

We look to organisations such as this, not only to provide 
for the physical welfare of the children, but to give to the 
young people who are growing up the right direction along 
the road, and by advice and training to see that they enter 
the grown-up world with a good, healthy outlook on life. 

We wish you every success in this great venture in social 
service, and may God’s blessing rest upon your labours. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Lead forth in strength, O Christ, 
Thy chosen sons of grace, 

In triumph let them walk 
Before a perverse race. 


In evil times they dwell, 
Proud enemies assail : 
Their bulwark is Thy truth 
That ever shall prevail. 


Thy Cross is all the power 
That bears them bravely on 
Nor falter shall their feet 
Till their bright goal be won. 


Revive ‘Thy church, O Lord, 
Endue her with new power: 
Send now the Spirit down 
In Pentecostal shower. 


Great Captain of God’s host 
Ride prosperously before: 

Smite every enemy down 

' And triumph evermore. 


Thy Saints press to the day 
When Thy dear name shall sound 
From every heart of man 
In all the world around. 
David A. McDonald, 
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Lovedale Notes | 


HE end of 1947 saw the close’ of service to Lovedale of 

two heads of departments who have been appointed 

to the inspectorate of the Cape Education Department. 
In the weekly Lovedale Bulletin, the Principal wrote : 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Macquarrie. 

We wish to record appreciation of the long and outstand- 
ing service given to Lovedale by Mr. J. W. Macquarrie, 
B.A. Asa young teacher, Mr. Macquarrie came to Love- 
dale early in 1924, and for nine years was an assistant in the 
Training School.. From 1st January 1933 till December 
1947 he has been Principal Teacher of the School. This 
period included five years (1940-1945) spent on war service 
during a portion of which he wasa prisonerofwar. During 
all his time of service as assistant and as_ principal 
teacher Mr. Macquarrie has shown great qualities of 
thoroughness, interest in his pupils and devotion to their 
welfare. He has also shown a constant interest in the aims 
and methods of the teaching profession in general. In 
the deliberations of teachers’ associations he has played a 
prominent and increasingly distinguished part. His 
championship of the claims of teachers, his concern for 
the advancement of true education and his insistence on 


the best psychological methods in teaching have made his— 


counsels of special value. Mr. Macquarrie has combined 
the adventurous spirit of the radical with anxiety to pre- 
serve the best of the past which marks the conservative. 
His forthrightness of speech and openness of conduct have 


been appreciated characteristics of an unusual personality. | 


Mr. Macquarrie has played a large part in the general 
life of Lovedale, so much so that his appointment as Vice- 
Principal became inevitable. As a prominent member of 
the Lovedale Governing Council and the Senate, as office- 
bearer and lecturer of the Literary Society, as a speaker at 
the Steps Meeting, as a tower of strength in sports (the 
- very high standard of achievement in athletics has been in 
large measure due to his influence) as preacher at the 
Sunday services, and as member of numerous committees, 
Mr. Macquarrie has made a notable contribution to the 
life of Lovedale for almost a quarter of a century. 

In all his work he has been most sympathetically assisted 
by Mrs. Macquarrie, almost all of whose life has been 
spent in Lovedale. As Secretary for several years to Dr. 
Henderson and as Acting Secretary to succeeding Princi- 
pals, Mrs. Macquarrie gave very valuable service. She 
has kept open door for a host of friends, while she has been 
untiring in her work for the Health and Social Service 
Committee and other forms of welfare work. Her friend- 
ly personality has been an asset to the life of the Institution. 

It is a source of satisfaction to many that Mr. Macquar- 
rie’s appointment as an Inspector of Schools, while im- 


poverishing Lovedale Institution, does not mean the with- 
drawal of his interest and service from that of African 
The best wishes of the Lovedale community 
follow him, his wife and children to their new home and 


education. 


t 


sphere. 


Miss A. M. Wood. 
We record with gratitude the devoted and efficient ser- 


vice of Miss A. M. Wood as Head of the Girls’ Industrial 


School from January 1940 to December 1947. During 
these years Miss Wood has borne the burden of the head 
ship, with all that it has meant in organisation and over- 
sight, although receiving no additional emolument. 


tion of the service she has rendered during times of diffi- 
culty, through war circumstances and the fewness cf 
teachers giving themselves to the domestic science side. 

Miss Wood has been a valued member of the Lovedale 
Goyerning Council and the Senate and of various com- 
mittees. Although intervening seldom in debate, her 
views when expressed have commanded attention as those 
of one with soundness of judgment and an intimate know- 
ledge of the African people. 

Miss Wood’s devoted efforts for the work of the Health 
and Social Service Committee will be long remembered. 
Her frequent visits to neighbouring villages and the facili- 
ties she provided for others also to visit have meant much 
for many in suffering and need. Her generosity to good 
causes has been greatly appreciated. 

Miss Wood has combined devotion to her own Anglican 
Church, in Alice and elsewhere, with care for the spiritual 
and moral ideals for which Lovedale stands. 

The best wishes of the Institution follow her as she takes 
up her new duties, which will ensure her continued service 
to the cause of African education. 

* * ¥* * 

The Administrator of Cape Province, Mr. J. G. Carinus, 
accompanied by his Private Secretary and Mr. H. F. 
Malcomess, M.P.C. paid Lovedale a visit on Saturday 6th 
December. The visit was an informal one, the Adminis- 
trator desiring particularly to see the Victoria Hospital. 
After a car run through the Lovedale grounds and luncheon 
at the Principal’s house, the party left for Mount Coke in 
the early afternoon, leaving behind the memory of a brief 
but gracious occasion. 

2 * * pene ke 

On Monday, 15th December, in the Baptist Church, 
Cambridge, Mr. D. A. Coghill and Miss C. E. Burgess, 
both of the Training School, Lovedale, were married. Dr. 
Shepherd assisted in the ceremony, Mr. Kilgour acted as 
best man and Miss Rayment as bridesmaid. 


_ January Ist, 1948, 


Her 
appointment as Inspectress of Schools is a fitting recogni- 


